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one which is done by the "right" class. In religion, it leads to
Pharisaical and ostentatious conformity. In art and literature, it
leads to the adoption of artificial standards and stock judgments,
whether they be those of academic tradition, or the shibboleths
of the latest clique.

What we are studying in this book is the Constitution and
By-laws of the World Literature Club. This Club should be an
open association of free men. The sole basis for admission
should be a taste for literature, not a prescribed taste in litera-
ture. It is, as we have attempted to show, a more natural Club
for us to join than the national one. If we are to draw the line
according to our taste, there are many writers in our own lan-
guage with whom we have no desire to associate j and we should
be extremely reluctant to debar ourselves from the company of
Homer and Dante. There is no coincidence whatever between
the circle of the things we like, and the sharp boundaries of our
political or linguistic group.

To join such a Club, there is no creed to profess, there are
no formulae to memorize. What binds us together is taste, not
knowledge. However, a certain degree of culture in the nar-
rower and more conventional sense of the term, that is to say
some acquaintance with "the best which has been thought and
said in the world," will be of great assistance. You will find
intercourse easier if your words have, roughly, the same con-
notation as the words of your fellow members. People cannot
even disagree unless they come within hailing distance. Without
a few deep experiences in common, we can soliloquize and we
can chatter, but we cannot converse. The incomparable value of
the "classics" is that they provide such a meeting ground.

This Club idea, this necessary and profitable interaction be-
tween individual and collective taste, will make it easier for us
to approach the problem: Can taste be improved, and, if it can,
by what means? If we did cleave to the original meaning of
the word, if taste were but a spontaneous, unaccountable, irre-
sponsible reaction, if "I do not love thee, Doctor Fell" were
the final argument, then any attempt at a literary education